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2 
A Testimony of York (Juarte rly Meeting, con- 
cerning ISABEL CASSON, decease d. 


Our dear friend was the daughter of Henry 
and Hannah Richardson, and was born at W hitby | 
in the year 1777. 

Subse ~juently her parents removed with their 
family to Stockton-on-Tees, and she became a 
member of Durham Quarterly Meeting. 

She appears to have been remarkable in early 
life for a gentle and affectionate disposition, and 
to have been preserved from many of the tempt- 
ations peculiar to the period of youth. 

About the fourteenth year of her age she was 
deprived by death of the watchful care and pi- 
ous influence of her mother—a loss which was 
deeply felt, and to which she often feelingly al- 
luded in after life. Not long after this event, 
she spent some time with an uncle and aunt, 
valued members of our religious Society; and 
while with them she appears to have been blessed 
with the renewed visitations of Divine love. She 
returned home, evincing by a circumspect walk 
that she had, like Mary of old, “chosen that 
good Pe art, which should not be taken away from 
he YP 

In 1800 she left the parental roof to reside | 
with a relative at York, where she remained for 
many years ; and first spoke as a minister in that | 
meeting, in the year 1810, and was recorded i in ' 
that station in 1812. 


Soon afterwards she again changed her resi- | 
dence, and became a member of Hull Monthly | 


Meeting. In 1824 she was married to our late 
friend, Henry Casson. This union proved to be 
of very short duration, her husband being re- 


moved by death about two years after their mar- 
riage. 

Mercifully sustained under this bereavement, 
she continued diligent in the exercise of her spir- 
itual gifts, ever anxious to be found faithfully 
occupying with the talents committed to her. 

She was from conviction strongly attached to 
our religious Soe lety, and anxious to promote its 
prosperity. Her Christian love flowed largely 
towards her friends of all ages. 

Possessing in no ordinary degree that charity 
which “hopeth all things, believeth all things, 
and thinketh no evil,” she was glad to recognize 
that which was good in any, varnestly endeavor- 
ing to cherish its growth and to enlist it on be- 
half of those principles which she herself so fer- 
| vently loved. In the social circle she was a bright 
example of the Christian character, loving and 
confiding, ever desirous to improve the occasion 
to all around. 


| Her first considerable engagement in the min- 
istry was to join a woman friend in a visit to the 
families in York Monthly Meeting. She also, 
,; at various times, travelled extensively through 
most parts of Great Britain, paid a general visit 
to friends in Ireland, and, in the year 1843, left 
the shores of her native land, in company with 
two other ministers on like service, to pay a re- 
ligious visit to Friends in some parts of North 
America. Her labors were chiefly within the 
compass of the Yearly Meetings of New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and New England, and 
extended over a period of nearly two years. 
There was abundant testimony of ‘these Gospel 
| labors having been to the satisfaction and edifi- 
cation of Friends. 
| She had very humble views of herself and of 
| her services in the C hurch, ascribing all the glory 
to her Lord and Master. On one occasion she 
wrote, “I returned my certificate under a sense 
of unworthiness, and of having done only what 
appeared to be my duty ; [ am sensible of being 
| an unprofitable servant.” Simple faith and hum- 
ble trust were marked features in her character. 
At a rather late period of life she performed a 
visit to the families of Friends throughout York 
| Quarterly Meeting; she also united with lively 





| interest in a general visit paid by appointment of 
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the Quarterly Meeting of York to its members, 
in the year 1854. 
In the autumn of 1856 her health failed, and 


she became subject to attacks of aeute suffering,| profound and protracted study. 


REVIEW. 


to make that truth plain. “Then shall ye know, 
if ye follow on to know the Lord.” Conversion 
does more to clear up obscurities than the most 
When Merle 


which she bore with exemplary patience and res-| D’Aubigné was a youth, and was pursuing his 


ignation. 
pressure of peculiar trial, she believed herself 
called to offer a visit in Gospel love to some| 
Quarterly Meetings in the South and West of| 
England. 

She was favored to get comfortably through 
this “evening sacrifice,” and could say, when 
about completing it, “ Poor and needy as I feel, 
in every place help has been mere ‘ifully afforded 
for the service required.” 


On returning, while London, proposing to 


attend the Yearly Meeting, she had a seizure of | 
a paralytic character, from which she never en-| 


tirely recovered. She was, however, so far re- 
stored as to be able to reach home. 

Soon after this a similar attack so much en- 
feebled her bodily and mental powers that she 
was obliged to relinquish the assembling with her 
friends for public worship, a privation she deeply 
felt. A few days before her decease, on her 


Notwithstanding this, and under the | 


| Way rejoicing.” 





medical attendant stating his intention to change 
the medicine, she remarked, “ It is of no use,— 
I am going home;” and on another occasion, 
when referring to her hope of salvation, she} 
said, “ It will be all of merey—Christ is all.’ 


Thus our dear friend passed away, we doubt | 
not, through redeeming love, to join the just of| 


all generations, in ascribing “Glory and honor, 
thanksgiving and praise to the Lord God and| 
the Lamb for ever and ever.” 

She died the 26th of the 11th month, 1857, 
and was interred in the Friends’ burial-ground in | 
the public cemetery near Hull, the 3rd of 12th 
month ; aged 80 years; a recorded minister 45 
years. 


—— 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE BIBLE. 


There are two modes of obtaining this know-| 
ledge. One mode is by nature, and the other i is | 
by grace. He who takes the first mode ms Ly 


read the Sacred Volume carefully and candidly, 


availing himself of whatever light is thrown 
upon the inspired record from any human quar- 
ter. He who takes the second mode not only 
diligently searches the Scriptures, but looks to 
God for teaching, subjects his mind to the truth 
so far and so fast as he learns it, and yields his 
heart to Christ. By the former mode an indi- 
vidual may obtain a general acquaintance with 
the Bible, but his knowledge will be speculative, 
he will be perplexed with many difficulties, and 





may lose his soul; while he who takes the latter 
mode sees truth in its symmetry and beauty, is 
freed from distressing doubts, and is transformed 
by the Divine Word and Spirit into a meetness 
for heaven. 

There is nothing like obedience to the truth, 


studies in Germany, his mind was distracted with 
| Scriptural doubts and difficulties. To find relief 
| from them, he made application to that eminent 
scholar and venerable man, Kleuker of Kiel. 
The learned doctor did not undertake directly to 
solve his doubts, for “if I should,” said he, 
“they would be succeeded by others just as trou- 
blesome. There is a shorter and better way of 
disposing of them, a way which will annihilate 
them. Close in with the overtures of mercy, 
make Christ your Saviour, and then in his li; cht 
you will see light, and your difficulties will van- 
ish.” D’Aubigné followed his wise counsel. The 
Son of God was revealed in him. He beheld 

“ the light of the knowledge of the ; glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ,” and “ went on his 
—J. Brace. 


Extracts from “ Three Lectures on the Early 
History of the Soc iely of Friends in Bristol 
and Somersetshire.” By WILLIAM TANNER. 

(Continued from page 71.) 


Having already entered into some particulars 
in relation to the care of the poor and the per- 
formance of other charitable duties, I must now 
| make a further reference to the mode of dealing 
with delinque nts in the early days of our Socie ty. 
That mode was, I believe, thoroughly S hristian, 
as respects both the order of the proceedings, 
and the spiritin which they were conducted. 
The chief object kept in view was to reclaim, 
not to cut off. When private labor failed, the 
case was reported to the Meeting for Discipline, 
the offender was invited to attend, and, if need- 
ful, a Committee was appointed to labor with 
him. The terms made use of in such appoint- 
ments were sometimes very expressive. Two 
or more Friends were desired to go and visit such 
an one “in love to his soul, and admonish him 
to repent and turn to his first love, and testify 
against his evil ;” or “in the fear” or “ love of 
God ;” or “in love or tenderness ;” or “ to dis- 
course with him lovingly, and give account how 
they find him;” or “to speak with him in 
abundance of love, and endeavor to make him 
sensible of his outgoing.” If such a visit was 
declined, another attempt was ordered to be 
made; and sometimes, when one Committee had 
failed in its object, another was appointed. 

The patience and forbearance exercised in 
some of these cases are very remarkable. In the 
instance of a Friend of Minehead, who was dis- 
owned by the Quarterly Meeting of Somerset for 
receiving impropriate tithe, to which he had be- 
come entitled i in his wife’s right, years of labor 
were bestowed before the decision was come to. 
In 1701 he is reported as saying “he could not 
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justify hisses If, and would, one way or othe or, seek | 
to give Friends some satisfaction.” The Com-' 
mittee are then desired to ask him “in what! 
manner he will do it?” In 1703 they were to 
“Jet him know that Friends cannot always bear 
with him.” Again, being requested to return a 
positive answer, he replied that he would write 
to the meeting ; but no letter being received, he | 
was to be told that “ Friends would no longer 
be put off.” The Committee at length reported 
that they “did not find him like to answer,” and 
he was thereupon disowned. 

Those who, on being visited, expressed regret 
for their misconduct, were asked to draw up a 
declaration or testimony of their repentance ; 
and if this was considered satisfac tory, they were 
desired to read it at the close of a Meeting 
for Worship, as an evidence of their sincerity. | 
In other cases, in which the meeting had to draw 
up a testimony, this document was also read at 
the close of a Meeting for Worship.* In cases’ 
of disownment for marriage out of the Society, a 
copy was sometimes ordered to be sent to the 
priest by whom the parties had been married ; 
and a Friend who had acknowledged himself 
guilty of intemperance was desired to furnish a 
list of all places and houses in which his con- 
duct had been an occasion of reproach, in order 
that a copy of his declaration of repentance might | 
be sent to each of them. Among the declara-| 
tions of repentance, copied in a book kept by the | 
Bristol Meeting for that purpose, is one from | 
Hannah Salter (late Stringer), in reference to 
the part she had taken as one of the followers of | 
James Naylor. It isnot clearin all cases whether 
the testimony issued on account of misconduct | 
amounted to a depriv: ation of membership. [) 
have met with one instance in which a second | 
testimony was issued, because the first was not 
clear on this point ; and another in which it was | 
repeated, because the individual had continued | 
to attend meeting—his conduct being still bad. | 
The testimonies of disunion generally concluded | 
then, as now, with some expression of good de- 
sire for the offender, such as that he might | 
“ come to a true and living sense of his condi- | 
tion,” &e. | 

One feature common to many of these docu- 
ments cannot, however, be referred to with the | 
like satisfaction : they contain expressions which 
could only be considered correct, on the suppo- | 
sition that the Society of Friends was occupying | 
exclusively the position of the one true Church. | 
The perception was not wanting to the early Friends, 
that true believers were they, who, in the words | 
of George Fox,+ “were born of God, and were 
passed from death to life,” under whatever name 
they might be known among men: but believing 
as they did, that the Reformation had failed of'| 
its full accomplishment as respects the surround- | 
ing sects; and recognising too, in many of these, | 





* This practice was continued till 1801. 
¢ Journal, p. 5. 
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| that spisit of persecution which is so inconsistent 
with the Christian character, they were perhaps 
too often led to entertain the idea, that all the 
sincere hearted of other denominations would be 
| brought to join their own standard of profession ; 
| and to speak of themselves in terms appertaining 
to the whole Israel of God: this remark applies 
also to some of the printed books of that period. 
In one of the controversies in which Friends of 
Bristol were involved, and of which an account 
is given in a pamphlet published in 1665, the 


| question is put to George Bishop, by an oppo- 


nent, “ What do you mean by this phrase, ‘My 
people ” Do you by that intend only those of 
your own opinion and party? If so, why are 
you only to be esteemed the people of the Lord?” 
George Bishop’s answer was clear and full. “T 
answer, by ‘ My people,’ or ‘the people of the 
Lord,’ we do understand all such in every nation, 
kindred, and people, who fear the Lord; be they 
known or distinguished by whatsoever name or 
appellation. They who fear God and work 
righteousness are accepted of Him; as Peter 
| said in the case of Cornelius, who was converted 
to the faith, who was before a Gentile, and with- 
| out the law; and so the Jews had no conversa- 
tion with such till after Jesus was offered up, 


| who broke down the middle wall of partition that 


was between, having abolished in His flesh the 
enmity, even the law of commandments contain- 
edin ordinances, for to make in Himself one 
new man, so making peace. So that when we 
say ‘ My people,’ or ‘ the people of the Lord,’ we 
restrain it not to any sort, or particular company 
or society of men, but to such as fear the Lord as 
aforesaid.” It is evident that the opposition 
which Friends at first experienced from the sur- 
| rounding sects, was but little caleulated to lead 
| the m to judge favorably of those bodies ; but as 
persecution declined, it is refreshing to observe a 
better feeling springing up. We find John 
| Whiting, for ex: umple, holding friendly inter- 
course with the Bishop of Bath and Wells; the 
Bishop listening respectfully to his statements 
and opinions, and inviting him to dine with him 
whenever he came to W ells. 


Proceedings in relation to marriage occupied, 
apparently, more time in the first Meetings for 
Discipline than most of their other duties. 


| There were few thingsin which the Christian 


boldness of George Fox and his associates was 
more exemplified than in the affair of marriage. 
One of the usurpations of ecclesiastical authority 
on the part of the Church of Rome had been 
that of representing marriage as a sacrament 
and of requiring all who would obtain legal valid- 
ity to such an union to apply to the priest to 
solemnize it. That the chief object of this ar- 
rangement was that the priest should obtain his 


foes, was further shewn by the circumstance that, 


whilst the Canon Law proscribed the marriage of 
near relations, the income of the priest was still 
further augmented by the many payments made 
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to him, in consideration of his setting aside such 
restrictions. Now, although the Church of Eng- 
land had renounced the error of accounting mar- 
riage as a sacrament, its ministers were general- 
ly* looked upon in the days of George Fox (and 
are so still by many persons) as the only parties 
by whom marriage could be rightly solemnized. 
So strong was the belief that legal validity could 
not be obtained for a marriage contract by any 
other means than by going “to church” to be 
married, that Roman Catholics and Protestant 
dissenters resident in England were alike accus- 
tomed, up to a very recent time, to waive what- 
ever objection they might have to employing a 
minister, or submitting to the marriage ceremony 
of the Church of England. It was no common 
responsibility which rested on George Fox when 
he counselled his Friends not to do anything of 
the kind, but to proceed simply in this affair of 


marriage, as in everything else, in the fear of} 


God, and in single depe ndance on His blessing. 
It seems to me that if'a temporising spirit had 
found any place in his mind, he would have given 
way on this question of marriage, on the plea 
that the clergyman might be applied to as the 
person appointed by Government to perform the 
marriage ceremony without any admission of his 
spiritual claim; and if he had done so, who can 
say that the legal sanction given, under the act 
of 1837, to other marriages be sides those of the 
Chureh of England, would not have been indefinite- 
ly postponed ? Few men have practically reversed 
Paley’s ¢ doctrine, that “ whatever is expedient is 
right,” so completely as George Fox. He be- 
lieved that in the affairs of marriage, as in other 
things, the ministers of the Church of England 
set up a claim, against which he was called to 
testify. And if he did stop to count the cost, 
and to consider what the consequences might be 
to himself and to his brethren, there are certain- 
ly no symptoms of doubt or hesitation to be ob- 
served in his words or actions 

His belief on this subject, as declared by him 
on different occasions, was, that man had no au- 
thority to join others in marriage—that neither 
the priests under the law, nor the first ministers 
of the Gospel, exercised any such function; that 
it was God who joined man and woman in mar- 
riage before the fall, and that this is still His 
prerogative, &c. So early as the year 1653, he 
issued a paper of advice to Friends who were 
contemplating marriage, to lay their intentions 
“before the faithful in time, before anything 
was concluded, and afterwards publish it in the 
end of a meeting, or in a market.’’} 


*In the time of the Commonwealth, marriages 
sometimes took place before magistrates. 

+ Journal, p. 395.—An original letter of George 
Fox’s, written whilst the subject of marriage was un- 


der his consideration, has been kiodly lent me. It is 
addressed to Richard Richardson, schovulmaster, 
Wheeler Street, London. Geo. Fox says—“ Now, 


dear R. R., I desire that thou would search all the 
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The question of the validity of Friends’ mar- 
riages was raised on one occasion before Chief 
Justice Hale, who said that “he thought it rea- 
sonable, and consistent with natural rights and 
the precepts of the Gospel, that all marriages 
made according to the several religious persua- 
sions of the parties ought to be valid in law.” 
Other judges expressed a similar opinion on dif. 
ferent occasions ; but it was not until the passing 
of the Act introduced by Lord Campbell in 1847, 
that the marriages contracted by Friends prior to 
the Marriage Act of 1837, received the positive 
sanction of statute law. In 1707, more than 
fifty } years after the first solemnization of marri- 
age in the Society,* the Meeting for Sufferings 
advised Friends to make their wills in 
way as not to raise the question of the validity 
of their marriages. It was recommended that in 
such documents the wife should be described by 
her maiden, as well as by her married name, Xc 

(To be continued.) 
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From the Boston Tranecript. 
A QUAKER MEETING. 


It was our privilege upon a recent Sunday to 
attend public worship in a Quaker “ Cathedral,” 
in the pleasant village of Amesbury, Mass. We 
went in company with Whittier, the renowned 
Quaker poet, whose literary fame extends across 
the Atlantic, and whose purity of life and rare 
fidelity to his principles command universal re- 
spect. The associations attached to the Friends’ 
Meeting House in Boston are far different from 
those connected with a Quaker church in a rural 
village, where the worshippers follow agricultu- 
ral pursuits, and the birds at this season of the 
year do the singing for the meetings on “ First 
day.” We never saw so neat a place of public 
assembly as the church at Amesbury—the very 
floor is cleaner than the walls of many of our 
city churches. The little folks present were mo- 
dels of propriety, and the whole atmosphere of 
the place was favorable to reflection and medita- 
tion. The services consisted of the most pro- 
found silence, a short but excellent address, and 
a brief, comprehensive prayer. We never wit- 
nessed a more devout or thoughtful assembly. 

The small congregation of worshippers were 
not inaptly called “ Friends.” The mild and 
amiable looks of those present gave evidence of 
calm and tranquil souls, and characters in which 
were blended fraternal love, universal charity, 
and moral rectitude. We were in a church, not 
only without priests, but without sacraments—no 


libraries concerning marriages, and what they do say 
of them ; and the Fathers, and how they did before 
the monks first came in; and when marriage with the 
priest came in; and search histories and laws, and 
see what thou canst bring out, both good and bad ; 
and what maketh a marriage—and do what thou carst 
in this thing,” &c. 


* The first marriage registered by Friends in Brieto! 
took place in 1657. 
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pealing organ, no trained ond oultiv ated singers, 
no reading of the Sacred Word, no hymn books, 
no written discourse—there was not even a pul- 
pit, that great bulwark of Protestantism, in the 
sanctuary! But we felt that we were in a truly 
Christian assembly. 
to the testimony of the “ world’s people,” are 
good neighbors, men and women, good 
Christians. They lead lives of unostentatious 
and simple goodness. We would recommend a 
visit to a Quaker church to our city friends who 
are in the vicinity of one during 
vacations. ‘ 


good 


their summer 
The silence of the assembly will be 
a novel experience to persons accustomed to have 
the outward senses const: antly appealed to. One 
of the earliest, as well as one of the most pro- 
tracted, silent meetings named in 
corded in the book of Job, where Elip haz, Bil- 
dad and Zophar nina with Job “seven 
days and nights; none spake a word unto him; 
for they saw that his grief was great.” 

A story is related of a person, who told a Qua- 
ker that the silence of a meeting of the Society 
of Friends was enough to kill the devil: : 
which the Quaker replied, that it was the very 
thing the silent assembly were trying to do. 

An English Are hbishop has stated that reli- 
gion seems to have made the dee pest impression 
on the Quakers. Whittier has beautifully said : 

**The Quaker of the olden time ! 
How calm and firm, and true ! 
Unspotted by its wrongs and crime, 
He walked the dark earth through; 
The lust of power, the love of gain, 
The thousand lures of sin 


Around him, had no power to stain 
The purity within.”’ 


As we sat within the plain walls of the mod- 


est “ meeting house,” and saw faces upon which 
the “ dove sat visib ly broot ling, ” we 
Charles Lamb’s charming essay upon such an 
assemblage, and the following words of the gen- 
tle Elia haunted our meditations : 

“ Wouldst thou know what true peace and quiet 
mean ; wouldst thoufind a refuge from the noises 
and clamors of the multitude ; wouldst thou at 
once enjoy solitude and society ; wouldst thou 
possess the depth of thine own spirit in stillness, 
without being shut out from the consolatory faces 
of thy species; wouldst thou be alone and yet 
accompanied; solitary, yet not desolate ; singular, 
yet not without some one to keep thee in coun- 
tenance, go into a Quaker meeting. To pace 
alone in the cloisters or side aisles of some cathe- 
dral, time stricken, 

‘or under hanging mountains, 
Or by the fall of fountains—’ 


is but a vulgar luxury, compared with that which 
those enjoy who come together for the purpose 
of more complete, abstracted solitude. This is 
the loneliness ‘to be felt.’ The Abbey C hurch 


of Westminster hath nothing so solemn, so spirit- 


soothing, as the naked walls and benches of a 


Those about us, according | 


| been fed. 


history is re-| 
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Cunber meeting. Here are no tombs, no inserip- 
tions— 


‘Sands, ignoble things, 

Dropped from the ruined sides of Kings—’ 
but here is something which throws Antiquity 
herself into the foreground—Silence—eldest of 
kings—language of old Night—primitive dis- 
courser—to which the insolent decays of mould- 
ering grandeur have but arrived by a violent, 
and, as we may say, unnatural progression. 

Frequently the meeting is broken up without 
a word having been spoken. But the mind has 
You go away with a sermon not made 
with hands. You have been in the milder cav- 
erns of Trophonius, or as in some den, where 
that fiercest and savagest of all wild creatures 
the tongue, that unruly member, has strangely 
lain tied up and captive. You have bathed with 
stillness. Oh, when the spirit is sore fretted, 
even tired to sickness of the janglings and non- 
sense noise of the world, what a balm and solace 
it is to go and seat yourself, for a quiet half 
hour, among the Quakers. Their garb and still- 
ness conjoined, present an uniformity, tranquil 
and herd-like—as in a pasture— forty feeding 
like one.’ 


-~— — 


WASTE OF MIND IN SLAVERY. 


Although war has been pre-eminently instru- 
mental in the perversion and waste of human 
intellect, there isa kindred evil scarcely less 
hurtful to man’s highest interests, though more 
unnoticed in its operation. I refer to the vari- 
ous oppressions from tyrannical rulers and mas- 
ters, under which the human family have been 
sighing and groaning for thousands of years. If 
I were to draw out in detail the physical suffer- 
ings which result from such op pression, I could 
reach a tender chord of sympathy in your bo- 
But when I merely calculate the intel- 
lectual loss which the world has therel y sus- 
tained, I feel that I can draw forth no respon- 
sive sigh. And yet this is in reality a darker 
part of the picture than the physical suffering 
presents ; for in this way have unnumbered mil- 
lions of minds been shut up in the hopeless dun- 
geon of ignorance and sin. But the world 
incapable of estimating its loss, because it has 
never enjoyed the blessing, and therefore it can- 
not feel that loss. Nor can I describe it. I 
will only refer you to one dark feature in that 
domestic oppression which reigns in our own 
country, and for which, therefore, we as a nation 
are responsible. In most of the States of this 
Union where slavery exists, the law forbids that 
the slave should be taught to read by severe pen- 
alties ; and, in one State, at least, that penalty, 
upon a repetition of the offence, is death. Now, 
if we admit all the reports that have ever been 
circulated as to the physical cruelties practised 
upon the slave to 6 true, they are hardly worth 
naming in comparison with this effort to stifle 


soms. 
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and crush the undying eniia of two and 
millions of our inh: abitante. 
stop here ; 


a half 
Nor does the injury 
for when we find that the poor black 
man, whose intellect has been thus crushed into 
the dust from generation to generation, shows 
less of mental acumen than the free Caucasian, 
we proudly and presumptuously infer his intel- 
lectual inferiority, and hence justify his enslaved 
condition. We have, however, the testimony of 
missionaries from almost every tribe under heaven, 
which demonstrates that the minds of young 
children every where exhibit almost 
mental strength and aptness to learn. Hence | 
the slaves of our own land might have risen as 
high on the 
as the free white man; and the immense disparity 
in this respect which now exists may all be im- 
puted to their degraded condition; and hence, 
too, the world must hold us responsible for all 
this mental waste, who keep the chains of sla- 
very riveted upon these millions. 
fearful re sponsibility! I leave out of the ac- 
count the bodily sufferings of the slave. He 
who maltreats my body injures only what was 
once brute matter, 
again. 


QO, this is a 


But he who mars and manacles my soul 
lays a ruthless hand upon that immortal princi- 
ple which is an emanation of the Deity, which | 
allies me to the Deity, and which a righteous 
God will not see abused with impunity.—Hitch- | 
cock. 


iat 
THE ART OF QUESTIONING. 


The best questioning is that which attracts 


least attention to the questioner, and makes the | 


learners seem to be the 
concerned. 

The teacher will do we ll, there fore, to prac tise 
himself in using great plainne ss of speech, and | 
in constructing questions in the fewest possible 
words. 

Connected with this is another hint of import- 
ance: Do not tell much in your ques stions. Never, 
if you can help it, communicate a fact in your 
question. Contrive to educe every fact from the 
class. It is better to pause for a moment, and to 
put one or two subordinate questions, with a view 
to bring out the truth you are seeking, than to 
tell anything + which the children could tell you. 


most important parties 


A good teacher never conve ys information in the | 
If he tells his class some- | 
he makes the class | 


form of a question. 
thing, it is not long before 
tell him the same thing again; but his question 
never assumes the same form, or employs the 


same phr aseology ry as his prev ious stateme nt; for if 


it does, the form of the question readily suggests 
the answer, and the exercise 
the judgment and memory of the children as 
it ought to do. I may, for instance, want to 
bring out the fact that Jerusalem is the chief city 
in the Holy Land. Now suppose L do it thus— 
‘What is the chief city in the 
“Jerusalem.” “Of what country is Jerusalem 


equal | 


: he gt ea 
seale of knowledge and civilization 


and will soon be brute matter | 


fails to challenge | 
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the chief city?” “The Holy Land:’ Here 
each question carries with it the answer to the 
|other, and the consequence is, that they test 
| little or nothing, and serve scarcely any useful 
purpose. 

For this reason it is always important, in ques- 
tioning on a passage of Scripture, to avoid using 
the words of Se ripture ; otherwise we may great- 
|ly deceive ourselves to the real extent of 
knowledge possessed by the class. I will sup- 
pose, for example, that you are giving a lesson 
on the meaning of the Christian injunction, 
| * Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” and 
that the class has first been questions das to the 
meaning of it, and proved unable to give a full 
and satisfactory explanation of the scope and 
meaning of those memorable words. The para- 
ble of the good Samaritan has been chosen as 
the illustrative reading lesson. It has been read 
twice or thrice by the class in turn, and then the 
teacher takes the first verse, and reads it slowly 
| to the class: . 

A certain man went down from Jerusalem to 
yf richo, and Si ll among thieve 8, which stripped 
him of his raiment, and wounded him, and de- 
parted, leaving him half dead.’’—Luke x 

Some teachers would proceed to que stion 
thus :— 

Whom is this parable about? A certain man. 
Where did he go from? Jerusalem. Where 
to’ Jericho. What sort of people did he fall 
among’? Thieves. What did they do with his 
raiment ? Strippe d him of it. What did they 
do with the man himself? Wounded him. In 
what state did they leave him? Half dead. 

Observe here that the teacher has covered the 
| whole area of the narrative, and proposed a ques- 
[tion on every fact. So far, he has done well. 

Sut it is to be noticed that every que stion was 

| de manded as nearly as possib le in the words of 
| the Bible, and required for its answer one or two 
of these words. Now it is very easy for a boy or 
; girl, while the echoes of the Bible narrative just 
| read still linger in the ear, to answer every suc h 
question by rote merely, with scarcely any effort 
of me mory, and no effort of thou: oht whate ver. 
It is ve ry possib yle to fill up the one remaining 
| word of such elliptical sentences as_ those which 
| have been used as questions, without having any 
perception at all of the meaning of the sentence 
as a whole. 

So that if you desire to secure a thorough un- 
derstanding of the sacred narrative, it will be 
necessary to propose questions constructed on a 
different plan, the use of the exact 
phraseology of Scripture, and requiring fur an- 
swers other words than those contained in the 
narrative. 

Let us go over the same subject again, first 
introducing it by one or two preliminary ques- 
tions :-— 


as 





o 
30. 





avoiding 


Who used these words ? 


i 
je ; 
| To whom were they spoken ? 
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Why were hes *y uttered ? 
Repeat the question which the lawyer asked ? 
What is the parable about? (Various an- 
swers. ) One s Says, °° A man who went on a jour- 
ney.” What do you call a man who goes on a 
journey? A traveller. Tn what country 
the man travelling? Judea. Let us trace his 
route on the map. 

In was he travelling? ust- 

‘ard. Through what kind of country? (Here 
the teacher’s own information should supply a 
fact or two about its physical features.) What 
should you from the the 
state the country at that time? Thinly peo- 
pled ; road unfre quented, ke. ade How do you 
know this? Because he Se ll among thieves. 
Give another expression for “fell among?” 
Happe ned to meet with. Another word for 
“thieves?” Robbers How did the robbers 
treat this traveller ? They str (pp d him of his 
raiment. What does the 
Clothes. Besides robbing 
what else did they do? 
plain that word? 
much, dc. How do you 
text, that was much hurt? 
half dead. They almost killed him. 

Now observe here that the aim has been two- 
fold. by the 
form 


was 


what direction 


suppose, lesson, was 


ot 


9 


word raiment mean ! 
him 
Wounded him. 


know, from the 


he 


First—not to suggest the answer 
of the Hence 
language has been ad ypted, and the 
have, therefore, been made to interpret the 
cal language into that of ordinary life. 
ly—not to be satisfied with single 
swers, especially with the particul: 
itself, but always to 
familiar. 


question. 


chil 


Second- 


words as 


an- 
is contained in the narrative 
translate it into 
can often the 
their teacher’s inquiry, and are yet ignorant of 
the whole statement of which that word forms a 
part. fter going over verses like these in detail, 
[ should recommend varying the of the 
question, thus :— 
‘Now what have 
‘That there 
chief city of Juda, another 
Jordan, on = North Kast.” 
= ell, and what happened to him ?” 
‘That he was robbed and half killed; and 
left very weak and —. : 
\ teacher ought not, i 


until he vet entire 


one more 


vive 


form 
we learned in this verse ?” 

the 
the 


was atraveller going from 


to town 


near 


fact 


can sentences for answers. 


These sentences will generally be paraphrases of 


the words used in the lesson; and the 
for making the paraphrases _ will 
veloped in the course of the by demand- 
ing fe succession, meanings and equivalents for 
all the principal words. 
mere 
cal proves beyond the posses- 
sion of a little tact, and verbal memory. 

It is worth whi le often to turn round quickly 
nh some inattentive member of the cl 


materials 
lesson. 
Remember, 


ability to fill up a parenthetical or ellipti- 


sentence nothing, 


iss, or upon 


NDS’ 


of his clothes, | 
Ex-| 
Injured him, hurt him very | 


They left him | 


another sort of 
lren | : 
bibli-| which belonged to an extinct species, was called 
| by the 


ir word which | 
° all first-class e 
Children | 
word which suffices to answer | 


, to be satisfied | 


| nature 


have been de-| 
| at more brilliant discoveries. 


that the | 


| the 


| 
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some one whe has just given a mechanical an- 
swer, with the question, “ What have we just 
said?” “ Tell me what we have just learned about 
sach a person?” Observe that the answer re- 
quired to such a question must necessarily be a 
whole sentence ; it will be impossible to answer 
it without a real effort of thought and of judg- 
ment in the selection of the learner’s words, and 
without an actual acquaintance with the fact 
which has been taught.—Fitch’s Lecture. 
cattle 
THE METHOD OF NATURE. 

Years ago, a man carried an old bone from 
New Zealand to London, where he offered it for 
sale at museums, and finally at the College of 
Surgeons. It passed under the notice of one 


| savan and another, each of whom had a different 


opinion to give; this pronouncing it an old mar- 
row bone from a heap of offal, sought to be im- 
posed upon him, and that dee siding i it to be a bit 
ofa kangaroo. At last it attracted the attention 
of Professor Owen, who, after narrowly examin- 
ing it, declared it to be the bone of a bird, and 
not only of a bird, but of a gigantie bird; and 
not only of a cigantic bird, but of a bird without 
wings. At this announcement a roar of laughter 
went up from every scientifie body in Europe. 
In a few years, however, the tables were turned, 
for a whole skeleton was brought over to England, 
when it was found that the Professor had been 
right in every one of his assertions. The bird, 


\ name of Dinornis, and skeletons of it, as 
well as of similar extinct birds, known as the 
Palapterix, Notornis, &c., are now to be found in 
lections. 

But, how, it may be asked, had Owen dis- 
covered the mystery By the simple fact, with 
which his pe culiar stu: die 's had made hie familiar, 
that, throughout all creation, method is the law of 
Every skeleton reveals in every 
the purpose s for which the animal was made, the 
life it led, and the climate it inhabited. 
common eye the leg of this Dinornis seemed not 
unlike that of an ox. But Owen recognized, in 
the impressions which the nerves and blood ves- 


bone 


To a 


| sels had left on the bone, the habits and charac- 


ter of the original possessor, and knew that, in- 
stead of being a ruminating animal, was a 
bird, and a bird that fed without flying. Cuvier, 
the gre at French saven, had preceded him in the 
study of comparative anatomy, and in some of 
the wonderful results to which it leads. But 
Owen had earried his researches further, had 
employed new tests, and had consequently arrived 
By the pursuits of 
this science, and through a process strictly in- 
ductive, comparative anatomists have been able 
to determine, after an 
character of animals that lived during the 
early geological epochs, and the qualities of the 
contemporary climate and soil. 

Nature, in a word, never works by freaks, 


examination of fossil bones, 


but 
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invariably follows a fixed method. Not only 
this, but everything that has been created, fol-| 
lows a certain archetype which, doubtless, existed | 
in the mind of Omnipotence before chaos had 
ceased to be. The order of created beings rises, | 
by almost infinite gradations, from the simplest | 
forms to the most complex—from the lowest or- | 
ganization up to man; and in man, the sum as| 
it were of all, may be traced resemblances, in 
different stages of his development, to each and 
every one of these, his inferiors. A brilliant but 
shallow writer, a few years ago, attempted to 
found, on this fact, a theory, that man was only 
a lower animal in a higher state of development. 
But the study of comparative anatomy refutes 
this notion, confirming the declarations of holy 
writ and the traditions of all nations—that man 
was created by himself and after the other ani- 
mals, and that, while all preceding orders of 
living things pointed to and foreshadowed him, 
he is yet distinct from and superior to each. 
Thus science, instead of running counter to the 
great truths of revealed religion, furnishes fresh 
proof that Nature works by method, and not by 
mere freaks—in other words, that we live under | 
a benignant Deity who governs by law.—E£z. 


Pape i 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 16, 1858. 


INDIANA YEARLY Merretine.—Concluded. 
Our last number contained a short notice of the 
proceedings of the first sitting of this Yearly 
Meeting, 
on the 30th ult. A letter since received informs 
that on Sixth-day, 10th mo. Ist, Charles F. Coffin 


was appointed Clerk, and Levi Jessup and John 


which commenced at Richmond, Ind. 


Hadley, Jr., were appointed Assistants. 

The state of Society was then entered upon, 
and during its consideration many and various 
were the words of counsel and admonition hand- 
ed forth by concerned Friends on the several 
subjects brought before the Meeting. Love to 
God and to the brethren ; the attendance of all 
our religious meetings; the reading of the Serip- 
tures in private and in our families ; the proper 
training of our children; the kind of reading 
we admit into our households, were among the 
subjects thus reviewed. 
gretted that many cases had to be reported of 
the unnecessary use of intoxicating drinks. 

Seven Preparative Meetings and one Monthly 
Meeting were established during the past year ; 


seven Friends were recorded as ministers, and 


It was much to be re-.| 





the deaths of eight ministers and elders were re- 
ported. 


REVIEW. 


Pleasant Plain Quarterly Meeting, Iowa, pro- 
posed the establishment of a new Quarterly 
Meeting, and a committee was appointed to visit 
the constituent Meetings, and report next year. 

A very large and interesting Meeting of the 
The 


recorded, with 1] 


Bible Society was held Fifth-day evening. 


names of 188 members were 


life members. 

Sere nth-day, ?2nd.—From the Report of the 
Book and Tract Committee it appeared that 
about 50,000 tracts were issued during the past 
year. 


An important proposition was received from 


'the Meetings for Sufferings, recommending the 


establishment of a body of Friends to be compos- 
ed of representatives from all the Yearly Meet- 
ings that may unite in the measure, and to take 
cognizance of all matters affecting the general 
interests of our Religious Society which may be 
referred to it. After being weightily considered» 
the proposition was fully united with, and it will, 
of course, be introduced to the attention of other 
Yearly Meetings, but our correspondent does not 
state whether those of London and Dublin will 
be included. 

The Boarding School Committee made a satis- 
Although the school has been 


small, it sustained itself the past year. 


factory report. 
A propo- 
sition that other children who are willing to con- 
form to the rules may be admitted as students, 
when the school is not filled by the children of 
Friends, was fully united with. 

After the reading of a Memorial of William 
Hobbs, the meeting adjourned to assemble at 10 
o'clock on Second-day morning. 

NSecond-day, 10th mo. 4th.—Various committees 
having charge of important concerns of the So- 
ciety made satisfactory reports, which may be 
presented to our readers when we receive a copy 
of the printed Minutes. First-day Schools for 


Scripture instruction have been in operation the 


| past year within all the Monthly Meetings ex- 


cept six. 

Third-day, 5th.—The subject of memorializ- 
ing the Legislature of Indiana for the removal 
of the disabilities which prevent persons of color 
from testifying in courts of justice, and also to 
provide an efficient Temperance law, having been 
before the meeting yesterday, suitable memorials 
were produced and approved, and three Friends 
were appointed to have them presented to the Leg- 
islature at its next session 





x 


‘ 


, 
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Epistles were addressed to all the Yearly 


Meetings with which Indiana now corresponds. 
The meeting having been enabled to transact 
the business of its several sittings with 


came to 


M. 


condescension, 


o'clock P. 


harmony and brotherly 
a very solemn conclusion about 2 
~~ — 


New 


Inp.—A_ letter from a valued correspondent in 


THE Meetina House, PLAINFIELD, 


Indiana, confirmatory of the accounts we have 


W estern Yearly 


ollowing interesting informa- 


given of the proceedings of 
Meeting, adds the f 


mm: 


ti _ 
“A satisfactory report was received from the 
purchase of ground 


other 


‘ommittee charged with the 


and the erection of house 


for 


a ala 


the 


and 


yr 


a 
¢ rly Mec ting 


This report exhibits the satisfactory and 


vements accommodation of 


sidering the 
able fact, 


general financial difficulties) remark- 
that the ground—12 
eraded ; the 

and other improvements made ; and 
fifteen 
dollars, all paid for, and a small sur- 


acres—had been 
purchased and 
fene 
ill 


thousand 


es, wells 


completed at an expense of nearly 


plus of funds left, which was directed into the | 


Yearly Meeting’s treasury.” 


- ~~.) — 


Diep, At the residence of her son-in-law, 
Watson, near Mount Pleasant, Ohio, 
8th month, 1858, in the 76th year of 
BETH P. Jones, re] of Samuel 
South impton Co., Virginia. 

She had not birthright in the § 
ind her youth was spent in 
land of sl She 
from her f 
riage, 
mitting 
ple 


St 


William 
the 10th of 
age, Eiza- 
formerly 


on 


her 


ct Jones, 


of 


\ om lety of Friends, 
and fashion, in a 
inherited a number of slaves 
r’s estate, all of whom, after her mar- 
tily joined with her husband in manu- 
and ¢n through her life reverted with 
to this act of letting the oppressed go free. 
after this, her husband, who had been disow ned, 
i$ reinstated in our Society, about which time 
sO was received in membership, her request. 
With her husband and family she removed from Vir- 
ginia to Ohio, and settled at Mount Pleasant in 5th 
month, their chief object be to rear their 
hildren land of freedom, and more among 
Friends. was of aretiring and unassuming dis- 
position, kind and hospitable to strangers, a tender 
and affectionate wife and mother 
ly by the law of kindness. 
life she met with severe domestic ions, 
she bore with Christian fortitude, and they tended to 
wean her from the things of time, and to place her 
f ions on those of a higherand more enduring na- 


iffect 


ture. 


walety 
Slave : 
ith 
he il 


ry. 


she j 


oft 
sure 
oon 


¥ she 


by 


Qo 


mis 
in a 


She 


ing 


en te governing her fami- 
In the latter part of her 


afflicti which 


During her last illness she 
signed in looking to the close of life, and seemed 
anxious for the time of her release to come, and al- 


though diffident in expressing her feelings, we trust 
and be lic 
peace, 


appeared calm and re- 


much | 


the | ; 
| 


(cone | 


building erected ; | 


ve she has entered the mansions of rest and | 


R 


< 
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Diep, Near Annapolis, Ind., on the 7th of 8th mo., 
1858, Witu1AM Pickett, in the 26th year of his age ; 
{an esteemed member of Bloomfield Monthly Meeting. 

His was of a lingering character, which 
confined him almost entirely at home for the last 
several months. He manifested much patience un- 
der his affliction, and was enabled to contemplate 
| his approaching departure with much calmness and 
| resignation, often expressing that he felt ‘‘ nothing 
in his way.’’ He expressed much satisfaction in 
the reflection that it had been his endeavor, through 
the course of his short life, to uphold our Christian 
testimonies, and particularly with regard to plain- 
ness, leaving the evidence to his young friends that 
| it was a source of comfort in a dying hour. 

. In New London, 


disease 





Chester County, on the Ist 
| inst., Mary, widow of the late Mark Fell, in the 76th 
| year of her age; a member of New Garden Monthly 
| Meeting of Friends. 


| 
| 


—- ~~ — 
ALCOHOL AND TOBACCO. 


In entering 
injurious to socie ty, 


upon the catalogue of pursuits 
one of the first on the list, 
| which will immediate ly oceur to every person, is 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating drinks. 
A few years since, | should have been compe led 
| to enter into a formal argument to convince even 
}a respects ible audience that such employments 
are But thanks to divine mercy, 
has wrought so wondrous a revolution of 
public opinion, this is no longer necessary. In 
| theory, at least, most men now entertain correct 
views on this subject. Yet it should not be for- 
gotten that, as Hudibras expresses it,— 


injurious 
which 


“ A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still.” 


For it cannot be doubted that there are many 
such conversions among those who join the 
ery against alcohol. And the future 
historian of temperance will probably be com- 
pelled to say of many such as Monsieur Paradin 
has said of the ladies in the fourteenth ce ntury, 
when the monk Thomas Connecte preached with 
great zeal and power against their lofty head 
“ The women,” says he, “ that, like snails 

1 a fright, had drawn in their horns, thrust them 
out as the danger was over.” It 
ought, also, to be remembered that, now, 
no less than twelve thousand persons are directly 
engaged all the time in the manufacture of in- 
toxicating drinks in the United States,—or, at 
least, such was the case two years ago,—and ten 
times as many a part of their time. It cannot 
be doubted that at least aa great a proj portion of 
the inhabitants of Europe, and in wine countries 
a much larger one, is devoted to this business ; 
so that, in this country and Europe, millions are 
worse than wasting their energies in this execra- 
ble employment. 

[ cannot, in conscience, avoid placing in the 
same category the cultivation and manufacture 
of a whose narcotic and ex- 
hilarating qualities make it a general favorite, 
in spite of the Counterblast of King James, the 
| decrees of popes and emperors, and the yet more 


ceneral 


dresses. 


agall as soon 


even 


poisonous plant, 
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powerful didn of physicians, clergymen, andj Seneca, sixty-two years bef fore C hris i 


scientific men in our own day. 
find the individual addicted to its use who will 
not confess the habit to be a useless and filthy | 


one; and yet ap petite triumphs over his convie- | 


tions, and he is made a slave for life. 
sequence is, that the demand for this weed all 
over the whole world is immense—no less than 
twenty millions of dollars being ex- 
pe nded for it in this country. 


aration thousands, 


annually 


and even millions, of age 
tal minds devote all their powers, instead 

consecrating them to the advancement of — 
ledge But I am 
sorry to say that, extensive is the habit of 
using we intoxicating drug, that I fear I shall 
have but little sympathy in its condemnation, 
and that I shall be regarded as too ascetic for 


this narcotic-loving ave.— Hit heock on Waste of 
Mind. 


and the happiness of man. 


sO 


nee 
COMETS. 

The extraordinary aspect of comets, their rapid 
and seemingly irregular motions, the unexpected 
manner in which they often burst upon us, and the 
imposing may mitudes which the “y occasionally as- 
sume, have in all ages rendered them obj yjec ts of as- 
tonishment, not unmixed with superstitious dread, 
to the uninstructed, and an enigma to those not 
conversant with the wonders of creation and the 
operations of natural causes. Even now, that 
we have regard their movements as 
irregular, or as governed by other laws than those 
which retain the planets in their orbits, their inti- 
mate nature, and the offices they perform in the 
economy of our system, are as much unknown as 
ever. No distinct and satisfac tory account has 
yet been rendered of those immense sly voluminous 
appendages which ws »y bear about w ith them, and 
which are known by of their tails, 
(though improperly, since they often precede 
them in their motions,) any more than of several 
other singularities which they present. 

The number of comets which 
astronomically observed, of 
have recorded in history, 
amounting to several hundreds; and 
that in the earlier ages of astronomy, 
and indeed in more recent times, before the 
vention of the te lescop ve, only large and con- 
spicuous ones were noticed ; and that, since due 
attention has been paid to the subject, scarcely a 
year has passed without the observation of one 
or two of these 


ceased to 


the name 


have been 
which 


very 


or notices 


been is 


creat, 
when we 
consider 


in- 


bodies, and that sometimes two 
and even three have appeared at once ; it will be 
easily supposed that their actual number must be at 
least many thousands. Multitudes, indeed, must 
escape all observation, by reason of their paths 
traversing only that part of the heavens which 
is above the horizon in the daytime. Comets so 
visible the 


circumstanced can only become 
rare coincidence of a total eclipse of the sun,— 
a coincidence which happened, as related by 


by 


And to its pre P- | | 


The con-| 
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when a 


Rarely will you | large comet was actually observed very near the 


ten Several, however, stand on record as having 
been bright enough to be seen with the naked 
eye in the daytime, even at noon and in bright 
sunshine. Such were the comets of 1402, 1532, 


jand 1848, -_ that of 43 B. c. which appeared 


planet. 


‘during the games celebri ited by Augustus in 


| honor of fase shortly after the de: ath of Ceesar. 
That feelings of awe and astonishment should 
| be excited by the sudden and unexpected appear- 
| ance of a great comet, is no way surprising; being, 
in fact, according to the accounts we have of such 
events, one of the most 
phenomena. 
a large 


imposing of all natural 
Comets consist, for the most part, ot 
and more or less splendid, but ill-defined 
nebulous mass of light, called the head, which is 
usually brighter towards its centre, and offers the 
appearance of a vivid nucleus, like a star or 
From the head, and in a direction op- 
posite to that in which the sun is situated from 
the comet, appear to diverge two streams of 
light, which grow broader and more diffused at 
a distance from the head, and which most com- 
monly close in and unite at a little distance be- 
hind it, but sometimes continue distinct for a 
great part of their course; producing an effect 
like that of the trains left by some bright meteors, 
or like the diverging fire of a sky-rocket, only 
without sparks or perceptible motion. This is 
the tail. This magnificent appendage attains 
occasionally an immense apparent length. Aris- 
totle relates of the tail of the comet of 371 . 
that it occupied a third of the hemisph re, or 
60°; that of p. 1618 is stated to have 
attended by a train no less than 104 
The comet of 1680, the celebrated of 
modern times, and on many the most 
remarkable of all, with a head not exceeding in 
brightness a star of the second magnit tude, 
covered with its tail an extent of more than 70 

of the heavens, or, as some accounts state, 90°; 
that of the comet of 1769 extended 97°, and 
that of the last great comet (1843) was estimat d 
at about 65 


be en 
in length 
most 
accounts 


when longest. 

The tail is, however, by no means an inv: 
appendage of comets. Many of the bri 
have to have short and 
tails, and a few great comets have been entirely 
without them. "Those of 1585 and 1763 offered 
no vestige of a tail; and Cassini describes the 
comets of 1665 and 1682 as being as round and 
as well defined as Jupiter. On the other han l, 
instances not wanting of furnished 
with many tails or streams of diverging light 
That of 1744 had no less than six, spread out 
like an immense fan, extending to a dis 
nearly 30° in length. The small comet of 1525 
had two, making an angle of about 160°, the 
brighter turned as usual from the sun; the fainter 
towards it, or nearly The tails of c ts 
too, often somewhat curved, bending, in 
general, towards the region which the comet has 


been observed 


are 


comets 


tance oi 


sO. hit 


are 
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left, as if moving mnie more slowly, or as if 
resisted in their course. 

The smaller comets, such as are visible only in 
telescopes, or with difficulty by the naked eye, 


and which are by far the most numerous, offer | 


very frequently no appearance of a tail, and ap- 
pear only as round or somewhat oval vaporous 
masses, more dense towards 
however, they appear to have no distinct nucleus 
or anything 
Stars of the smallest magni- 
tudes remain distinctly visible, though covered 
by what appears to be the 
their substance ; although the same stars would 
be completely obliterated by a moderate fog, 
extending 
the earth. And 
that even those 

sented the 


since itis an observed fact, 
larger comets which have pre- 
appearance of a nucleus ‘ 
exhibited ~ 18€8, though we cannot = 
that the reflected solar light, 

follows that even these can only be regarde “e as 
great masses of thin vapor, susceptib le of being 
penetrated through their whole substance by the 
sunbeams, and reflecting them alike from their 
interior parts and from their surfaces. Nor will 
any one regard this explanation as forced, or feel 
disposed to resort to a phosphorescent quality in 
the comet itself, to account for the phenomena 
in question, when we consider, (what will here- 
atter be shown) the enormous magnitude of the 
space thus illuminated, and the extremely small 
mass Which there is ground to attribute to these 
bodies. It will then be evident that the 
unsubstantial clouds which float in the 
regions of our atmosphere, and seem at sunset to 
be drenched in light, and to glow throughout 
their whole depth as if in actual ignition, 
without any shadow or dark side, must be looked 
upon as and massive 
with the filmy and all but spiritual texture of a 
comet. Accordingly, whenever powerful tele- 
scopes have been turned on these 
have 


have yet 
0 


they shine by 


most 


dense 


bodies, they 
not failed to dispel the illusion which 


attribute s solidit ty to th: it more conde ‘nse vd part of 


the head, which appears to the naked eye as a 
nucleus; though it is true that in some, a 
minute stellar point has been seen, indicating 
the i xistence of a solid body. 

[t is in all probability to the feeble coercion 
of the elastic power of their gaseous parts, by 
the gravitation of so small a central mass, that 
we must attribute this extraordinary develop- 
ment of the atmospheres of comets. If the 
earth, retaining its present size, were reduced, 
by any internal change (as by hollowing out its 


central parts) to one thousandth part of its actual | 


the 
the same 


Thass, its coercive 


would 


power over atmosphere 
diminished in proportion, 
and in conse quence the latter would e mead to a 


thousand times its actual bulk; indeed 


be 


and 


the centre, where, | 


densest portion of 


only a few yards from the surface of 


highest | 


bodies compared | 


/extent Moscow may well riv al 
very | 
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the amet An atmeaphers, Lenetin, fae to 
expand equally in all directions, would envelope 
the nucleus spherically, so that it becomes neces- 
sary to admit the action of other causes to ac- 
count for its enormous extension in the direction 
of the tail,—a subject to which we shall presently 
take occasion to reeur. 


That the luminous part of a comet is some- 
, | thing in the nature of a smoke, 
\ which seems entitled to be consider- 
ed as a solid body. 


foe, or cloud, sus- 
pended ina transparent atmosphere, is evident 
from a fact which has been often noticed, viz.— 
that the portion of the tail where it comes up 
and surrounds the head, is yet separate from it 
by an interval less luminous, as if sustained and 
kept off from contact by a transparent stratum, 
as we often see one layer of clouds over another 
with a considerable clear space between. These 
and most of the other facts observed in the his- 
tory of comets, appear to indicate that the strue 
ture of a comet, as seen in section in the direction 
of its length, must be that of a hollow envelope, 
of a parabolic form, enclosing near its vertex the 
nucleus and head. This would account for the 
apparent division of the tail into two principal 
lateral branches, the envelope being oblique to 
the line of sight at its borders, and therefore a 
greater depth of illuminated matter being there 
exposed to the eye. In all probability, however, 
they admit great varieties of structure, and among 
them may very possibly be bodies of wide ly dif- 
ferent physical constitution, and there is no 
doubt hel one and the same comet at different 
epochs undergoes great changes, both in the dis- 
position of materials and in their physical state. 
(To be concluded.) 


- ~~ — 
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A PANORAMIC VIEW OF MOSCOW. 


Moscow, 

It was Madame de Stael, I 
first seeing Moscow, exclaimed : ‘ Rome 
Tartare!” This may have been true before the 
destruction of the ancient city, but it would 
hardly apply at the present day. In its immense 
Rome, as in this 
respe ct it is surpasse d by no modern capital ex- 


June, 1858. 
believe, who, on 
Voila 


cept London ; but, although its Asiatie character 


is quite as strongly marked as that of Constanti- 
nople, it is by no means Tartar. No other city 
in the world presents so cosmopolitan an aspect. 
The gilded domes of Lucknow—the pagodas of 


| China—Byzantine churches—Grecian temples— 


palaces in the style of V ersailles—heavy, inex- 
pressive German buildings wooden country cot- 
* Newton has calculated that a globe of air of ordi- 
nary density at the earth’s surface, of one inch in 
diameter, if reduced to the density due to the altitude 
the radius of the earth, would 
a sphere exceeding in radius the orbit of 
The tail of a great comet then, for aught 


above surface of one 
or cupy 


Saturn. 


much more, owing to the still farther diminution | we can tell. may consist of only a very few pounds or 


of ; gravity, 


by the recess of the upper parts from! even ounces of matter. 
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tages—elaring American signs—boulevards, gar- 
dens, silent lanes, roaring streets, open markets, 
Turkish bazaars, French cafés, German beer- 
cellars and Chinese tea-houses—are all found 
here, not grouped exclusively into separate 
cantons, but mixed and jumbled together, until 
Europe and Asia, the Past and Present, the Old 
World and the New, are so blended and con- 
founded, that it is impossible to say which pre- 
dominates. Another city so bizarre and so pie- 
turesque as Moscow does not exist. To call it 
Russian would be too narrow a distinction: it 
suggests the world. 

Its position, near the imaginary line where one 
continent is merged into the other, accounts for 
this. The waters of the Moskva seek an Asiatic 
Sea, yet its nearest ports are those of Central 
Europe. Its fibres of commerce branch eastward 
across the Tartar steppes to Mongolia and China; 
southward to Samarcand and Bokhara, to Cash- 
mere and Persia; northward to Archangel and 
the Polar Ocean; and on the west, to all the 
rest of Europe. The race who founded it came 
from the south-east, and brought with them the 
minaret and the swelling Oriental dome, the 
love of gilding and glaring colors; its religion 
came from Constantinople, with the Byzantine 
pillar and the Greek cross; 
Russian power learned his trade in the West. 
On every one of its thousand spires and domes 
glitters the crescent, surmounted by the triumph- 
ant cross. At its southern end the Tartar muez- 
zin calls to prayer from the roof of his mosque, 
while at the northern, the whistle of the locomo- 
tive announces the departure of the train for 
St. Petersburg. 

When you overlook the city from an elevated 
point, it loses nothing of its originality in the 
broader compass of your vision. Qn the con- 


trary, many clashing impressions, naturally arising 
from the incongruity of its features, are forgotten, 
and the vast, dazzling panorama assumes a grand 


dramatic character. It is an immense show, 


gotten up fora temporary effect, and you can 
scarcely believe that it may not be taken to 
pieces and removed as soon as its purpose has 
been attained. 


W hence this array of grass-green 
roofs, out of 


which rise by hundreds spires and 
towers, stranger and more fantastic than ever were 
builded in a mad architect’s dream? Whence 
these gilded and silvered domes, which blind 
your eyes with reflected suns, and seem to dance 
and totter in their own splendor, as you move ? 


It can be no city of trade and government, of 


pleasure and scandal, of crime and religion, 
which you look upon; it was built when the 
Arabian Nights were true, and the Prince of the 
Hundred Islands reigns in its central palace. 
And yet there are few cities in Europe (Berlin 


excepted) which have not greater advantages of 


position than Moscow. Accident or whim seems to 
have suggested the choice of the site to its found- 
ers. The little Moskva is not navigable in summer 


and the founder of 
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for steamers drawing eighteen inches of water. 
It is an insignificant tributary, not of the Volga, 
but of the Oka, which falls into the Volga at 
Nijni-Novgorod, and here is the spot pointed 
out by Nature for the commercial emporium of 
Central Russia and Western Asia. But in the 
days of Vladimir this point was too near the 
Tartars, and though Peter the Great at one time 
seriously designed to make it his capital, his 
rivalry with Sweden, and his desire to approach 


| Europe rather than Asia, finally prevailed, and St. 


Petersburg arose from the Finland swamps. Mos- 
cow, since then, has lost the rank and advantages 
of a capital, although it continues to be the Holy 
City of the Russians, and the favorite residence 
of the ancient noble families. The rapid growth 
of the manufacturing interest in this part of 
Russia has recently given it a start, but its growth 
is slow, and its population (350,000) is probably 
not much greater than in the days of Ivan or 
Michael Romanoff. 

The Moskva, in passing through the city, 
divides it into two unequal parts, about three- 
fourths occupying the northern bank, and one- 
fourth the southern. The river is so tortuous 
that it may be said to flow toward all points of 
the compass before reaching the Kremlin, whence 
its course is eastward toward the Oka. In the 
centre, and rising directly from the water, is the 
isolated hill of the Kremlin, a natural mound, 
about a mile in circumference, and than a 
hundred feet in height. On either side of it, 
the northern bank ascends very gradually for the 
distance of a mile or more, where it melts into 
the long undulations of the country. On the 
southern side of the Moskva, at the south-western 
extremity of the city, are the Sparrow Hills, 
which, running nearly due east and west, forma 
chord to the great winding curve of the river, 
and inclose the whole southern portion of Moscow, 
which is built on the level bottom between it 
and their bases. These hills are steep and ab- 
rupt on the northern side, and though rising less 
than two hundred feet above the water, overtop 
every other elevation, far and near. Every 
stranger who wishes to see the panorama of 
Moscow should first mount the tower of Ivan 
Veliki, on the Kremlin, and then make an ex- 
cursion to the Sparrow Hills. 

The conflagration of 1812, though, with the 
exception of the Kitai Gorod, or Chinese City, 
which wholly escaped, it left searcely fifty houses 
standing, contributed very little to modernize the 
aspect of Moscow. A few of the principal streets 
were widened, and two concentric circles of boule- 
vards introduced, in the restoration of the city, 
but most of the old streets and lanes were re- 
built on the same plan, and in much the same 
character as before. Inside the outer boulevard, 
which embraces the business portion of the city, 
the houses are almost exclusively of brick, cover- 
ed with stucco and painted yellow, light blue, 
pink or pale red. Outside of it, for many 4 


less 





or 
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yerst, stretch the rows of private abies in- 
terspersed with garden-plots, while the outskirts 
are made up of the houses of the poorer classes, 
one story cottages of boards or gaudily 
painted, asin the country villages. Many of the 
better dwellings are also of wood, which material 
is recommended both by its cheapness and com- 
fort. Stone is scarce and dear, and there does not 
seem to be sufficient to pave the streets properly. 

A shallow bed of small cobble-stones, so lightly 
rolled that it soon becomes uneven, jolts you 
terribly, even at this season, but in the spring it 
is said to be far worse. 

The diameter of the city, from north to south, 
cannot be less than eight miles, while its cireum- 
ference will fall little short of twenty-five. Its 
low houses, broad, rambling streets, large inte- 
rior courts, market places and gardens, account 
for this extent. It is truly a city of magnificent 
distances, and its people have their own peculiar 
ideas of what is near and what is far. I was 
greatly taken in, until | discovered this fact. 
“Close at hand” proved to be a mile off; and 
when one man says of another, “ We are neigh- 
bors,’ you may depend that the *y live an hour's 
walk apart. Another difficulty is, there are so 
few right lines that it is next to impossible to 
go directly from one given point to another. 
Your course is either a right angle, 
an elliptical curve, or the letter S. I have had 
considerable practice in but have 
never yet had so much trouble to learn the topo- 
graphy of a town. It is full of those scarcely 
perceptible curves and deflections, which gradu- 
ally carry you out of your direction while you 
imagine you are going straight ahead. If you 
have ever tried to trundle a wheelbarrow to a 
mark, blindfold, you will know how easily one 
may be baffled in this way. 


los vs, 


a semicircle, 


orventiren, 


Just this circumstance, however, prolongs the 


impression of novelty, which, to an old traveller 
like myself, isa rare charm. There are remin- 
iscences from all parts of the world which I 
have already seen, but, in addition, a stamp and 
character of picturesque incongruity, entirely 
peculiar to Moscow. But 
Twerskaia Outlitza, leading 
toward the St. Petersburg gate, and the Kuznet- 
skoi Most, or Smith’s Bridge—have a busy me- 
tropolitan aspect, and preserve the same characte 
throughout their whole extent ; the others are full 
of transformations and surprises. You pass be- 
tween palaces, with lofty and find 
yourself in a country village; still further, you 
enter a thronged market- place; beyond are 
churches with blue domes, bespan; eled with 
golden stars; then, rows of shops, displaying 
fashionable European goods and wares. These 
cease suddenly, and you are in the midst of gar- 
dens, but not a hundred paces from their green 
seclusion you find yourself in the bustle of an| 
Oriental bazaar. In Moscow no man, except an old 


two 
from the Kremlin 


porticoes, 


inhabitant, knows what a street may bring forth. | thest towers fade against the sky. Their 


streets—the | 





r| silver blossoms of their domes. 
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The population, also, exhibits a corresponding 
diversity. The European gentlemen with cylin- 
der hats and tight kid gloves do not appear more 
out of place under those crescent-tipped domes 
of gold, than the sallow Persians and silken-robed 
Armenians beside yonder French palace. The 
Russian peasant, with his thick brown beard, red 
shirt and wide trowsers stuck into his boots, 
elbows you on the narrow sidewalk. After him 
comes a lady, with the smallest of bonnets and the 
largest of crinolines, respectfully followed by a 
man-servant, whose presence attests her respecta- 
bility. Alone, she would be subject to suspi- 
cion. A fair Circassian, with blue eyes and 
the build of an Adonis, next meets you; then, 
perhaps, a Tartar in his round cap of black 
lamb’s wool, or a Chinese, resembling a faulty 
image of yellow clay ; then, European bagmen, 
smirking and impertinent; a Russian nurse, with 
a he ad-dre 38 like the spread tail of a red peacock ; 
a priest, in flowing hair and black cassock ; a 
money-changer, whose beardless face proclaims 
his neuter gender; a company of istvostchiks 
(hackmen) in squat black hats and long blue 
ceaftans ; officers in the imperial uniform ; firemen 
in gilded helmets, saintly old beggars, children 
in national costume, gypsies, Cossacks—all suc- 
eeeding each other in endless and ever-changing 
procession. 

The best point for a bird’s-eye view of the city 
is from the tower of [van Veliki, on the Kremlin. 
This is a belfry, 200 feet high, surmounted by a 
golden dome. When you have passed the Tzar 
Kolokol, or King of Bells, which rests on a 
granite pedestal at its base, and have climbed 
through some half a dozen bell chambers to the 
upper gallery, you see nearly the whole of 
Moscow—for the northern part beyond 
your horizon. On all other sides it stretches 
far, far away, leaving only a narrow ring of 
dark-green woods between it and the sky. The 
Moskva twists like a wounded snake at your 
feet, his little stream almost swallowed up in the 
immense sea of the pale-green roofs. This vast 
green ring is checkered with the pink and yel- 
low fronts of the buildings which rise above ‘the 
general level, while all over it, far and near, 
singly or in clusters, shoot up the painted, reed- 
like towers, and open to the day the golden and 
How the sun 
flashes back, angrily or triumphantly, from the 
dazzling hemispheres, until this northern capital 
shines in more than tropic fire! What a blaze, 
and brilliance, and rainbow variegation, under 
this pale-blue sky! 

The view from the Sparrow Hills is still more 
beautiful. You are inclosed with a belt of birch 
and pine woods. Under you the river reflects 
the sky, and beyond it sweep blossoming meadows 
up to the suburban gardens, over which rises the 
long line of the gilded city, whose nearest domes 
seem to flash in your very face, and whose far- 


Foes 


ur 
long 
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array 7 fills one-third of the horizon. I counted | 
between five and six hundred, one-third of which | 
were either gilded or silvered. The dome of the | 
new cathe dral, as large as that of St. Paul, Lon-| 
don, burned in the centre like a globe of flame— 
like the sun itself, with stars and constellations | 
sparkling around it far and wide. From this 
point the adv anced guard of Napoleon’s army 
first saw vast, silent, glittering city, 
fired by the sunset, and with the seeds of a more 
awful splendor in its heart. No wonder that the | 
soldiers stood still, by a spontaneous impulse, 
grounded their arms, and exclaimed, as one man: 
“ Moscow! Moscow!” 

I saw this wonderful picture on a still, sultry 
afternoon. The woods and meadows, the thou- 
sand towers of the city, were bathed in bright} 
sunshine; but beyond the latter lowered, black 
as ink, a pile of thunder-clouds. The threaten-| 
ing back-ground rose, letting fall a shifting cur-| 
tain of dark gray, from the feet of which whirled 
clouds of tawny dust, veiling the splendor of the 
distant domes. As the storm advanced, columns | 
of dust arose, here and there, all over the city ; a! 
shadow, as of night, crept across it, leaving only 
the nearer spires to blaze with double sp slendor | 
against the black Presently the more 
distant portions of the city were blotted out. | 
The brighter towers remained for a time visible, 
shining spectrally through the falling cloud, and | 
seeming to be removed far back into the depths | 
of the atmosphere. The sound of hail and rain, 
crashing on the metal roofs, reached our ears; 
the last golden dome stood yet a moment in the | 
sunshine, and then e verything swam in the | 
chaos of dust and storm. So veil by veil fell | 
over the magical scene; and as the whirlwind | 
reached us, a void, black and impenetrable, hid | 
it from our e} We had again witnessed the | 
destruction of Moscow. | 


Moscow—a 


chaos. 





eyes. 
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SEA-ANEMONES. 


Who is there, among the thousands that throng 
from our cities and towns to breathe the air of 
the coast and to gaze out on the boundless sea, 


that is not familiar with the Sea-~-Anemones? | 
And who is not eloquent in their praise? Who! 
has not admired the starry flowers, all instinct 
with life and sensation, that spread their bean- | 
teous petals beneath the crystal water ?—the 
Anthea, with its snaky locks of satiny green 
tipped with pink; the Thick-horned Bunodes in 
the dark tide-pool, sheltered beneath over-arch- 
ing tufts of crimson and purple weeds, as if, like | 
the modest violet, it would hide its charms, those 
pellucid cones of crimson and white, set in gor- 
geous array, of which it needs not to be asham- 
ed; the Daisy Sagartia, expanding its broad 
and flat circular disk, soberly hued and margined 
with an elegant fringe, over the edges of some | 
fissures in the leprous rock? Who has not felt! 
somewhat of a naturalist’s enthusiasm at seeing 





|seems certain 
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the sea-worn stones studded with the plump, 
glossy, fruit-like, Smooth Anemones ( Actinia), 
their array of tentacles carefully packed away 
within the body, waiting the return of the tide 
which has left them dry, and each one contracted 
into a hemispherical button of tremulous flesh, 
varying exceedingly in color,—brown, chocolate, 
dark red, purple, crimson, pink, flesh-color, 


| green, olive, and not unfrequently, especially in 


the overgrown specimens, specked all over with 
light green ona dark red ground? Yes; our 
readers are doubtless familiar with these attrac- 
tive creatures, and are prepared to hear with in- 


| terest some of the details of their curious struc- 


ture and economy. 

What may be the duration of life in these 
low forms of existence we know not, but record- 
ed facts seem to warrant the belief that it is 
considerable. Sir John Dalyell stated in 1842, 
that one was then in vigorous health which had 
lived in his possession for a period of seventeen 
years.* They appear subject to few vicissitudes, 
and to enjoy a more than usual immunity from 
the attacks of other animals. 

The reproductive energy is no less vigorous in 
those animals than in the Hydra; and ae 
experiments to those already described have been 
instituted on these with similar results. They 


| have been variously maimed and cut into pieces, 


the fragments reproducing the parts lacking, and 
rapidly assuming a complete and normal con- 
dition. 

We have at least fifty species of Sea-Anemones, 
including the allied genera, on the British coasts; 
and it is probable that they are even much more 
numerous than this, as new discoveries are 
stantly rewarding the close examination of any 
particular loc ality. Among them are two or three 
representatives of a form which far more 


con- 


is 


abundant in the tropical seas, where they have 
| acquired renown above their fellows as “ 


master- 
builders.” The structures of the Coral-worms 
very far excel the mightiest edifices of man. What 
was the impious project of Babel, what are the 
ne yp men of Egypt, compared with the coral reef 
Australia—a barrier which extends almost 
ve an interruption for a thousand miles! 
The notion that the coral-rock was commenced 
in the fathomless depths of the ocean, and gradu- 
ally reared to the surface, has been exp loded by 
the discove ‘ry of Darwin, that the Coral- polypes 


,| cannot exist at a greater depth than some twenty 


or thirty fathoms. Our limited space will not 
permit us to do more than allude to his be “auti- 
ful and ingenious theory, by which all the phe- 
nomena of coral formations are explained. It 
that every such structure must 
* We were informed, but a few days ago, that this 
notable individual still (September 1856) survives 
| From its appearance Sir John Dalyell considered that 
it was about seven years old when he procured it; it 


must now, therefore, bave attained the age of thirty- 
five years. 
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have been commenced on the inorganic rock ; 


and the slow subsidence of these in many in- 


stances has produced the various forms of atolls, | 
or ring-islets enclosing lagoons, of barriers, and | 


of fringing ree fs, 


Most intelligent persons are acquainted with | 


the more common forms of Madrepores or Corals. 
Whether existing in massive, ramified, or lami- 
nated structures, they commonly consist of a 
light porous stone, studded with shallow pits, 1 in 
which are seen thin perpendicular plates radiat- 
ing towardsa centre. Sometimes, instead of pits | 
and a radiating arrangement, the plates are set 
in rows in an involved and sinuated pattern. 


Now, during life, from amidst these plates rises | 


up a gelatinous tissue bearing a mouth with pro- 
trusile lips, and an array of sensitive tentacles 
all of which on alarm are contracted 
disap ypear completely in the stony 
leaving nothing apparent but the white and ap- 
parently naked p lates. Really, they 
are not naked, but are still invested with a film 
of gel; atinous flesh, so tightly stretched 
reduced to an invisible tenuity. 

In these massive or 


so as to 


recesses, 
however, 
arborescent 


Corals, each 


single pit must be considered as the habitation of | 


a single animal; and the whole body bears the 


same relation to the little simple Madrepores of 


the European seas, as the compound Laomedea, 
with its numerous branches and cells, bears to the 
solitary Hydra. The elegant Coral that studs 
the rocks of Devonshire and Cornwall ( ¢ 
NSmithi’) 
species. It stony cylinder or in- 
verted cone, the canis of f whi ch, hollowed into 

1 shallow cup, is formed by the edges of thin 
plates that radiate towards the centre. 
its native element, 
emerges from between the plate s, 
rising to the height 
level ; 


'yath ina 


consists of ¢ 


sometimes 


of an inch above their 
fringe the sides of the ¢ up-shaped cavity, across 
which stretches the oral disk, marked with a 


star of some rich and brilliant color surrounding 


the central mouth,—a slit with white crenated | 
lips, like the orifice of one of those elegant | 
cowry-shells that we put upon our mantel- 
pieces. 


In this condition the 
pore and an Actinia very close. 
Indeed, if we imagine caleareous partic les to be 


is seen to be 


deposited on the surfaces of the radiating mem-|on the recent ,returns. 
branous partitions of the latter, we should have 
the stony plates, and the Actinia would be in 
every essential point turned into a Coral. The 
habits and economy of the two forms coincide 
exactly, except that the Madrepore is perma-| 





| 
as to be 


is an instructive ee of the simple | 
While in | 


a pellucid gelatinous flesh | 


exquisitely formed and colored tentacles | 


affinity between a Madre- 
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and wide sea! 


wherein are things creeping innu- 


merable, both small and great beasts.’’—(Ps. 
civ. 25. )— Gosse. 
—~or— 
i 
WHERE IS REST? 
“ There remaineth therefore a rest for the people of God.” 
Heb. iv: 9 
| 


test is not here, but pain, and toil and wo, 
| Though mercies many mark the path we go: 
| We are but pilgrims to a land above ; , 
There is our home of everlasting love. 


| Rest is not here. The weary stricken heart 

| Feels it hath here no sure abiding part ; 

| Sunshine and storm are all at best that’s here; 
Eternal radiance gilds a higher sphere. 

Rest is not here. 


But Jesus can bestow, 
| Faith, patience, 


hope, while yet we toil below ; 


» | Faith to believe He doeth all things right, 


Patience and hope, to lend our pathway light. 


| Rest is not here. Each has his own due share 
Of suffering and sorrow here to bear; 

| Yet each may lighten somewhat of the load 
Of those that travel near him on the road. 


Rest is not here. So may we softly speak 

To cheer a brother, weary, worn and weak ; 
Sweet Christian kindness for our Master’s love. 
May smooth the rugged road to rest above. 


Rest is in heaven; and e’en the weakest saint 

May safely struggle on, nor feebly faint— 

| May wage and win the war in Jesus’ strength, 

In *‘ certain hope’’ through him of rest at length. 
Rest is in heaven, where comes no grief nor care. 
And pilgrims of the cross must seek it there: 

Who that hath reached that safe bright shore at last 
Would count the stormy billows he had passed ? 


Church of England Magazine. 
—s 

POSTAGE. 

It is stated that the people of the city of Lon- 
|don sent by post 32,000,000 more letters during 
the last ten years than all the people of the 
United States, although the population of this 
country is ten times greater. Of the 950,000,000 
letters posted in London, more than 490,000,000 
| were for circulation within the limits of that city. 


= 08 

SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

| ForeiGn INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates to the 29th 
| ult. have been received. 

Great Brirawy.—The returns of the Board of Trade 
for the 8th month show a decrease in the exports, as 
compared with the corresponding month last year, of 
over half a million sterling. Thisis an improvement 
The imports continue to 
show a large increase in wheat and flax. 

The new telegraph cable between England and 
Holland, which has been successfully laid down, is 
the heaviest yet submerged, weighing 1,260 tons, 
| aoe the distance is only 140 miles. 

The present principal electrician of the Atlantic 








nently attached to the rock by the adhesion of | Telegraph,—Varley, has published a report on the 


its stony skeleton, while the attac shment of the 


Actinia, as we have 
tary. 

What a storehouse of life is the 
what a prodigious Alma Mater! 


vast ocean ! 





already observed, is volun- | 


“This great | deep. 


istate of the cable, from the 6th to the 10th ult., 

| which is by no means encouraging. He states that 
he finds ‘‘a fault of great magnitude at a dis- 
tance of between 245 and 300 statute miles from 
| Valentia,’’ and probably in water about 410 fathoms 
He believes that the cable is unbroken, but 
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that the insulation being destroyed, the strong 
electrical currents used will soon eat away the ex- 
posed copper wire by electrotype decomposition. He 
thinks, also, that another fault exists at a greater 
distance from Valentia, the locality of which cannot 
be ascertained. He is of opinion, from data shown 
him, that there was a fault in the cable on board the 
Agamemnon before it was submerged, situated at a 
distance of about 500 miles from one end of the 
1200 mile coil, and supposed to be the one which 
caused a suspension of signals for some hours, when 
the ship was about 500 miles from Ireland. He is 
convinced that the cable has been seriously impaired 
by the use of too powerful currents from the large 
induction coils, and that the conducting wire is too 
small to answer its purpose, even had the insulation 
remained sound. He says itis not altogether im- 
possible that intelligible signals may yet be trans- 
mitted, but expresses no expectation of such a result. 


IRELAND.—Violent floods have occurred on some 
of the rivers in the western part of the island, de- 
stroying much property, and causing some loss of 
life. 

Prussia.—lIt is believed that the Prince of Prussia, 
brother of the King, will be appointed Regent, with 
full powers, though with the nominal title of co-Re- 
gent with the Queen. The King is not to abdicate, 


but may resume power should he regain his mental | 


and physical health. 

Hoitanp.—The King, in his speech at the opening 
of the States General, on the 2th ult., expressed a 
hope that that body would regard favorably the 
measures concerted for the abolition of slavery in 
the Dutch colonies. 

Spaix.—A new reinforcement of 3,00C men, and 
all the large vessels of war now unemployed, have 
been ordered to be sent to Cuba. 

Turkey.—The allowances and salaries of various 
persons in the employ of the government, have 
been reduced. A submarine telegraph has been laid 
down from Constantinople to Smyrna. 

Japan.—tThe Paris Pays publishes intelligence 
from Japan to 7th month 10th, showing that the 
authorities were doing all in their power for the faith- 
ful execution of the treaties. An imperial decree 
authorized the erection of commercial exchanges at 


Simoda, Nangasaki and Hakodadi, and appointed a| 


number of merchandize brokers to facilitate commer- 
cial intercourse with the nations included in the trea- 
ties. A telegraph presented by the Americans tothe 
Emperor, has been put up by a Japanese engineer, 
and is in successful operation. 
The engineer has ordered telegraphic communication 
to be established between Jeddo and some of the prev- 
inces. An American house at Simoda has offered 
to furnish the materials. The most important act 
of the reigning Emperor is the revocation of the edict 
against Christians issued in 1614. Foreign agents 
accredited at Japanese ports will be permitted to bring 
with them Christian preachers, for the benefit of them- 
selves and their countrymen. 

Cuina.—Accounts from Hong Kong represent life 
and property there to be veryinsecure. A proclama- 
tion had been issued by the Chinese Commissioner, 
offering rewards to such Chinese as might capture or 
kill Englishmen or Frenchmen, or destroy foreign 
steamers. A document was also in circulation, ad- 
vising the seizure and punishment of all Chinese 


who should remain in the employ of foreign resi- | 


dents after a certain day, which had caused many 
such to leave the place. 

Sovrn Arrica.—Difficulties have arisen between 
the British and Portuguese authorities, relative to 
the navigation of Mozambique Channel. A small 
eutter from Natal, while trading on the east coast, 
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It is 15 miles long. | 


was seized by the Portuguese. The crew were sent 
to Mozambique, and given up to the English Consul, 
| who demanded the boat and cargo without success, 
,He then set off for England, to represent the case 
to the government. 


Cusa.—A terrible disaster occurred at Havana on 
| the 29th ult. The naval magazine, containing a large 
quantity of powder, exploded, demolishing or shat- 
| tering many buildings, killing 28 persons, and wound- 
jing 105. Others were supposed to be buried under 
|the ruins. The gas works were so damaged as to be 
| useless for the time, involving the city in darkness. 
| Domestic.—The first overland mail from California, 
under the contract of Butterfield & Co., arrived at 
| St. Louis on the 9th inst., in 23 days and 4 hours 
from San Francisco. The stage brought through six 
| passengers. 

| The Administration is about to send a commis- 
|sioner, Judge Bowlin, to Paraguay, to endeavor to 
settle some difficulties with that government. He 
is instructed to demand of Genera] Lopez an apology 
for an alleged insult to our flag, reparation to Ameri- 
cans who have been expelled from Paraguay, and 
the negotiation of a commercial treaty, with some 
guarantee for the removal of the restrictions on trade 
jin the La Plata and its tributaries. A flert of war 
vessels is to accompany him to the mouth of the 
La Plata, but to proceed to Assumption only in the 
event of a failure of the negotiations. 

The Crystal Palace in New York was destroyed 
by fire on the 5thinst. The exhibition of the Ameri- 
;can Institute was in progress in it, and from the 
| combustible nature of the contents, the fire spread 
with great rapidity, and in half an hour the build- 
ing was a total wreck. About 2,000 visitors, it is 
estimated, were present, all of whom are believed 
to have escaped. Very little of the property was 
saved. The origin of the fire, which commenced in 
a room containing a number of wooden models and 
other lumber, is unknown. The loss probably amounts 
to $750,000, 

A convention, representing, it is said, about 10,000 
inhabitants of the region embraced in the proposed 
territory of Arizona, was held at Mesilla on the 3rd 
ult. Resolutions were passed, calling on Congress 
to organize the territory at an early period, de- 
termining not to send members to the legislature of 





| New Mexico, but to hold an election for a delegate to 


Congress, in order to show the increased vote since 
last year. Considerable immigration is taking place. 
Valuable silver mines are said to exist in that region. 
Gold is reported to have heen found in the neigh- 
| borhood of Pike’s Peak, in the western part of Kan- 
sas, and a number of miners have resorted thither; 
but the reports are very contradictory, some repre- 
senting the diggings as very rich, while others de 
| clare them almost worthless. A project is said to 
a been framed for the formation of a. new terri- 
tory of that part of Kansas, on the plea that the dis- 
tance from the well-settled portions is too great for 
efficient government. Should this plan be prosecuted, 
it may lead to a renewed struggle in Congress. 
| Some weeks ago, a vessel was sunk near the eastern 
end of Long Island, the crew reaching the shore in 
boats. Some suspicious circumstances led to an in- 
vestigation, when it was found that the vessel was 
| the Haidee of New York, which sailed from that port 
| several months since, to the coast of Africa; that a 
cargo of 900 slaves, had been taken on board there, 
and landed at Cardenas, Cuba. There the captain left 
the vessel, and the mate, an American, brought it to 
|Montauk Point, where it was sunk intentionally. 
The mate and some of the crew, who are mostly 
Portuguese, have been arrested; the remainder ar¢ 
believed to have left the country. 





